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thought that you made no impression on me while I was in 
college, and I meant you to think so, but it wasn't true. I 
simply wanted to give the impression that I was "hard boiled." 
I've been up against all sorts of temptations, but I've really 
kept clean. If you ever have a tendency to get discouraged and 
to think that we aren't influenced by what you say, don't yield 
to it. It is all worth while and the fellows don't forget." 
And this last story I tell you for your encouragement. 



EDUCATIONAL ADVICE AND DIRECTION OF COLLEGE 

STUDENTS 

Stephen S. Colvln 
Director, School of Education, Brown University 

I suppose there are a vast number of pressing needs in 
education. There always are, but one that has appealed to me 
very, very strongly in the last few years is the need of a more 
intimate knowledge and a more direct guidance of the great 
mass of students in our high schools and in universities. 

There are many reasons, I suppose, why we are out of touch 
in our educational system with our pupils and students. I want 
to enumerate a few of these reasons as I see them. The first, 
it seems to me is due to a totally wrong theory in education, 
and that theory is that the business of education is very largely 
to test what the student has learned. The principal thing to be 
done is to find out how much he knows. That, of course, has 
led the high school and the elementary school and to a certain 
extent our colleges to practice what is known as lesson-hearing. 
"We know very little about how the pupil or the student prepares 
his work, about the conditions that surround him in general; 
we simply know what he does in the class-room. Lesson-hearing 
is one of the great curses of education in the elementary school 
and the high school. When we come to college work we find 
another sort of practice, which is very largely predominant, 
that is just as vicious. This is the lecture system, with its 
occasional tests. I know from personal experience, talking with 
students, that when they come to college and take the large 
lecture courses, they are frequently totally at loss as to what 
they shall do. They do not know how to go about their work 
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or what results are expected. Nowhere in our whole educational 
system, except possibly in the kindergarten and the graduate 
courses of the universities, do students and pupils have any- 
thing like adequate supervision in the directing of their work 
and in the directing of their other activities. In the kinder- 
garten and in the primary grades, of course, the teacher knows 
a good deal about the children. As we go on into the upper 
grades of the elementary school, the teacher knows less and less, 
except in so far as the teacher meets the children in the class- 
room. The teacher in the high school knows even less, and the 
instructor in the university knows practically nothing at all 
about his students except in so far as they appear in his classes, 
recite occasionally, pass certain tests, and so on and so forth. 
Such conditions as these have tended to separate us from and 
isolate us from our pupils and our students. 

If we could take another attitude, an attitude that is very 
much better as far as actual education is concerned, namely 
that we are to work with our students and that one of our chief 
functions is to help them to study and to direct their activities, 
we would know a great deal more about them. This lack of 
what we are later to learn about as " The Personal Touch," this 
lack of intimate knowledge, is in part due to the wrong way in 
which we are actually working with the student body. 

Another reason why we are out of personal touch with our 
student body is the upset that all of our higher institutions of 
learning experienced during the "War and the difficulty of get- 
ting readjusted to our problems. 

A third reason which just at present is very important is 
found in the tremendous number of students that are coming to 
our high schools, our colleges and universities. I am unaware 
of any institution of higher learning that is not reporting a 
larger freshman class this year than last year, — and last year 
the classes were large. This is true of all kinds of institutions 
of learning. Our state universities are overwhelmed with 
students. Over 3,000 students in the entering classes of many 
of our larger state universities, means a considerable increase 
over past numbers. Dartmouth, a private institution, expects 
to have 5,000 applicants for admission to its freshman class next 
year, and it can accommodate only 500 first-year men. Brown 
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University, a somewhat smaller institution, has nearly 500 in its 
freshman class this year and it has reached the limit of its 
capacities. 

"When we get such a large mass of students in classes that 
are overcrowded, there is very little opportunity for the in- 
structor really to know anything about these students, to know 
anything about them in any way that will be helpful to them. 
All the instructor can do is to lecture, to quiz and to give 
occasional tests. Outside of the work of the administrative 
offices there is absolutely no knowledge of and no real contact 
with the student body. 

It is quite obvious to all of us that these young men and 
young women cannot be turned adrift in the early days of their 
college life without more or less serious consequences resulting. 
Many of these students for the first time in their lives are away 
from home and they need guidance more than ever before. 
There is no theory that I know of that says that a boy or girl 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen, on entering college, can get 
along without aid, advice and direction, except, of course, the 
occasional direction that he can get through the Dean's office 
or through the advice of other students. 

This is an overwhelming fact that we have all got to face. 
The work in many of our colleges is breaking down in the class- 
rooms because we cannot give adequate instruction and super- 
vision. It is breaking down in many other ways because of the 
masses of students that are coming, about whom we know very 
little and whom we cannot in any adequate way help or direct 
or advise. 

What are some of the remedies for this situation? One 
remedy, of course, is quite apparent ; it is this : let us cut down 
the number of students that enter our higher institutions of 
learning. Let us set a definite limit. Let us take in no more 
than we can adequately look out for. From the standpoint of 
the institution this plan has a good deal to recommend it ; from 
the standpoint of the young men and women who want an 
education and who need an education, it has very, very little to 
recommend it and much that is against it. 

I take it that every boy or girl who has any intellectual 
ability at all to go beyond the high school in this country of 
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ours should have a higher education if he or she aspires to it, 
and to say that we will rigorously limit the student body so that 
a large number must be deprived of a higher education is a 
rather serious thing for the individual concerned and also a 
very serious thing for us as a nation, because of the fact that 
we need all the educated men and women we can possibly get in 
order that we may go on, thrive, and develop our democratic 
ideals. So it is a rather dangerous expedient from the stand- 
point of the interests of the Nation as a whole to attempt to 
limit the student body so that a large number of young men and 
young women are shut out of getting a kind of education that 
we believe would be beneficial to them. 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that there are 
types of higher education that many of the boys and girls who 
graduate from our high schools are not fitted to follow and 
cannot follow with profit. It is no kindness to them to allow 
them to enter institutions and then to fail. There are certain 
kinds of education I believe that are unsuited to the abilities of 
certain students. It is our duty to prevent students from 
entering those types of education for which they are not fitted. 
I cannot conceive it at all desirable, either for the institution 
or for the student or for the Nation as a whole, that young men 
or young women should attempt courses in our colleges and 
universities for which they are not adapted or which they can- 
not master. 

The solution of the problem from another point of view is 
not the limitation of the student body. It is a readjustment 
of the courses in the higher institutions of learning to meet 
needs that are not adequately met at the present time. But 
taking it from the point of view of established courses of study, 
it is very clear that it is a highly desirable thing to allow no 
student to enter upon that course of study in which he has not 
a reasonable chance of making good. 

Assuming that this is true, and assuming that there are 
certain kinds of institutions, smaller endowed institutions for 
example, that cannot offer certain types of study and cannot 
with their present resources remodel what they already have 
to meet new and different needs, how are we going to prevent 
an influx of undesirable students into such courses? There are 
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various ways that have been tried, none of which is entirely 
satisfactory. 

College entrance has been determined, to a very large 
extent in the past in the East, by entrance examinations, and 
many institutions in the East still maintain their entrance ex- 
aminations (either given by themselves or by the College Board) 
without very much change. These older types of entrance ex- 
aminations have been shown conclusively to be inadequate to 
determine the fitness of a boy or girl to pursue a course in 
college. There is no doubt whatever but what they are inade- 
quate. They are better than nothing at all. They do determine 
to a certain extent whether a boy or girl is likely to succeed in 
college, but they do not determine success or failure to a suffi- 
cient degree to be anywhere near a satisfactory guide. 

More recently a newer type of examination has been worked 
out and is now being used in many institutions that require 
examinations for entrance, called the comprehensive examina- 
tion. This examination does seem to be somewhat superior to 
the older type of examination in determining fitness for college. 
But this again is clearly inadequate as a single means of de- 
termining fitness for college work. 

Then, of course, we have other means. We have in the 
East the plan of certificating superior pupils in the high school 
to college, the certificating privilege being granted to certain 
preparatory schools in terms of the product that they have 
already turned out. Here in the Middle "West we find a some- 
what different scheme based on the certificating of the high 
school. All of these schemes have some value, but none of them 
is by any means perfect. 

Now comes the psychological test, the attempt to determine 
the scholastic ability of a young man or a young woman by 
giving a mental test that shall measure what is termed by the 
psychologists " general intelligence." This attempt, like these 
others, is by no means a perfect success. I have been working 
with intelligence tests for the past four years. I have read the 
literature on intelligence tests as it relates to colleges and uni- 
versities. I have tried to read every bit of it since it first ap- 
peared and I feel convinced that intelligence tests are a valuable 
means of determining success or failure, but not very much more 
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valuable than some of these other means that we have suggested. 

Summing the whole matter up very briefly, I am of the 
opinion that there is no means which we have to-day that will 
determine with more than a fair degree of probability the future 
career of a boy or girl in college. So when we try to exclude 
certain individuals on the basis of entrance examinations or 
certification from preparatory school or by examination of the 
preparatory school or by psychological tests, we are admitting 
a good many who ought not to enter because they cannot do the 
work, and we are excluding a good many who could do the work 
if they were allowed to enter. Yet if we must limit the student 
body we must employ these means because they are the best that 
we have. We cannot admit everybody. 

A more important measure, it seems to me, is for us to 
readjust our college courses and our university courses, par- 
ticularly in the freshman year, and to provide various types of 
studies so that practically every boy and girl who graduates 
with a decent record from a good high school can get something 
that is worth while out of our higher institutions of learning. 
That is a problem that we must work out in the next few years 
if we are to succeed in developing the higher education of young 
manhood and young womanhood as we ought to in the United 
States. 

What are we going to do to provide all of these boys and 
girls who want a college education with the work they need? 
If we are to admit all, what new types of education are we to 
give them in order that they shall profit — all of them — by the 
courses that they take? These are pressing questions, demand- 
ing immediate answers. Then, after we have admitted these 
students to college comes the great problem in which I am par- 
ticularly interested — the problem of helping them to get the 
most out of their college work that they possibly can get, the 
problem of directing their interests and energies in such a way 
that they will be led from their college course into something 
else beyond it that is suited to their needs and their abilities. 
This is where the problem of educational guidance and direction, 
and incidentally the problem of vocational guidance, comes in. 
This is the thing that, as far as I know, is almost absolutely and 
entirely ignored in our higher institutions of learning. 
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We have a duty, it seems to me, when we have admitted 
these young men and women, to see that they do get on, that 
they do get something out of a higher education. A great many 
university instructors take the attitude that they have no duty 
at all, that all they have to do is to make the course as stiff as 
they can and just as foreign as they can to the interests of those 
that are taking it and then let the fittest survive. Such in- 
structors glory in the fact that their course eliminates so many 
during the first year. They look down upon some other courses 
in which elimination is not so drastic. They seem to think that 
those courses in which a large number of the students survive 
and out of which a substantial number get a certain amount of 
real interest are somehow unworthy. They glory in the fact 
that they fail from one-half to one-third of their students. They 
believe that if it were not for English, or if it were not for 
mathematics, or whatever subject it is in the particular insti< 
tution which is hard and exacting that there would be many 
who would go through college that ought to be dismissed. They 
feel it is because they are so rigorous and so searching that they 
eliminate and put out of existence those unworthy young people 
that are in our colleges. These instructors never think that 
possibly they themselves are at fault; they never think that 
possibly they have done a large amount of harm to these young 
people who have come to the institution and have tried to do 
something, but who have failed and who have gone out of the 
college disgraced. 

So it seems to me we must try to adjust our courses to the 
capacities of our students. "We are not going to lower our 
standards entirely; we are going to have adequate rigor and a 
reasonable standard of proficiency, but we are going to try to do 
all that we can, in terms of the standards that we believe are 
desirable, to help these young men and women to succeed rather 
than to try, as it sometimes seems to me, positively to make them 
fail — to glory in the fact that we have made them fail. Such an 
attitude seems to me to be almost unethical. 

If we believe in giving genuine help to our students, how 
are we going to do this? Are there any things that we can do 
right from the start to secure success where failure might come 
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if we did not help out ? Or can we do anything to make success 
greater than it otherwise would be? 

I have been working on this problem, and I am far from 
certain that I can say anything that is very definite, because 
it is a tremendously big problem and it is in its experimental 
stages as far as I am concerned. However, I want to tell you 
what has been done at Brown University. I want to explain 
some of the things that we have done that seem to me to be 
worth while and some of the things that we ought to do to make 
our work more worth while. 

In the first place, perhaps it is well for me to recount 
exactly what we do at Brown University in attempting to guide 
and help students so that they will make a greater success of 
their work than if they were left entirely to their own resources. 
The first thing we do on the first day of the college year is to 
give every boy a very comprehensive and thorough psychological 
examination. This is the hardest examination that he has ever 
taken aand probably ever will take, at least in college. It 
occupies three solid hours of the most strenuous and exacting 
work. To succeed well in it his mind must be keenly active all 
the time. 

This psychological examination is followed a few weeks 
later by another one not quite as long, not quite as exacting. 
The reason for giving two examinations is this, — that unless 
there is a very close accord between these two examinations we 
feel there is probably something wrong in the way in which the 
student has taken the examination, and so one examination is 
given as a check on the other. It is seldom that these two ex- 
aminations conflict to any very great extent. Most students 
who stand high in one examination stand high in the other, and 
most students who stand low in one examination stand low in 
the other. I do not know whether you are familiar with the 
correlation terminology, but I will say simply that between these 
two sets of examinations there is a correlation co-efficient that 
ranges .8 to .9, a perfect correlation being 1.00. That is a 
very high correlation, so it shows that these psychological tests 
do reveal fairly well what the psychologists call native intelli- 
gence, native intelligence meaning the real inborn capacity of 
the person to learn, especially to learn about things that have to 
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do with words and abstractions. There seem to be at least three 
varieties of native intelligence. One kind of native intelligence 
is what we call abstract intelligence, which has to do with book 
learning and all the various intellectual activities that we are 
acquainted with in schools and colleges. Another kind of in- 
telligence has to do with ingenuity with the hands and insight 
into acts of skill. A third type of inborn intelligence, which we 
may call social intelligence, has to do with the way an individual 
gets on with his fellows. For instance, it would be very highly 
desirable for a person who was preparing to be a minister of the 
gospel to have a high type of abstract intelligence ; it would be 
equally important for him to have a high type of social intelli- 
gence in order for him to do the kind of things that he has to do 
with his parishioners. It might be worth while for him to have 
a modicum of mechanical intelligence. 

All we are concerned with in colleges, at the outset at least, 
is this ability that we call abstract intelligence, and we are quite 
sure that this has a very definite relation to the kind of work 
that one has to do in an ordinary academic course. 

These psychological tests, then, do reveal to a very large 
extent, I am convinced, the real native intelligence of the in- 
dividual, and we find that the intelligence of college men and 
women does vary considerably; that not all students by any 
means are exactly the same in learning capacity. Of course 
as the intelligence varies in high school, and not nearly so much 
as it does in the elementary school, because the further you go 
up the educational ladder the narrower the range of abilities 
that you get. In the elementary school you find nearly all 
grades of intelligence except the feeble-minded. You get those 
that are dull and stupid and you occasionally get a genius. In 
the high school you cut off a few of the duller and more stupid 
ones, and you find relatively a few more bright ones. "When you 
reach college you have cut off a very large number of the very 
dull and very stupid, and you get only those of a fairly high 
degree of intelligence plus those of a very high degree of in- 
telligence. Yet even here you will find a considerable variety, 
and it is quite clear that some of the young men and young 
women who enter college are not nearly so capable in their 
original endowment for doing college work as are some others; 
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some perhaps can do the work two or three times as easily as 
others. 

The next thing that we do at Brown University is to find 
out as much as we can about the student by having him make 
out what we call a personnel card. We call this Personnel 
Card No. 1. This card is made out by the student not alone, but 
with some officer present so that when he makes it out we see 
that he does it without consulting others. We ask him a good 
many things. I will not attempt to go into all the things that 
we do ask. We require him to tell us in the first place, why he 
has come to college, what his idea is of a college education. Does 
he come to college to get what is called a general education, or 
does he come to get special training in some particular field? 
Does he come because his parents wish him to ? Because of the 
social privileges and advantages? Because of the athletic 
sports ? Because he is preparing himself for some profession or 
business ? We try to find out what his purpose is in coming to 
college. Of course we don't find out very much; he doesn't 
know. 

We have every freshman write an essay as a part of his 
work on, " Why I came to college," and those are always inter- 
esting, showing that a very large number have no definite idea 
at all. 

Then we try to find out something about his high school 
interests. We ask him what subjects he did the best in and what 
subjects he did the worst in, in high school. We ask him to check 
off the subjects that he liked the best and those that he liked 
the least. We also ask him in what subjects he had the best 
teachers and the poorest teachers. We try to find out what 
sports and games he is interested in. We try to find out some- 
thing about his reading interests, what kind of reading he likes 
the best — history, newspapers, magazines, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, novels, etc. Then we ask him to name five books 
or continued stories that he read during the previous year. 
That is one of the hardest things we ask. Not all by any means 
can name five that they have read. Then we ask the number of 
hours that he generally reads for pleasure. 

We ask him to estimate himself according to twenty-five 
qualities, such as studiousness, and so on. 
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We ask if he is in whole or in part supporting himself, if 
he is acquainted with any business, trade or profession, has any 
mechanical skill, cares for music, works of art, painting, sculp- 
ture, theatres, can he sing, play, draw or paint? Has he ever 
written stories? Have they been published? And various 
other things of that sort. 

Later on in the year (and this is the most important part 
of the whole matter), each student is brought before an advisor. 
For the students at Brown we have a committee of thirteen. I 
fear that is an unlucky number. It seems to be in some in- 
stances, because so few men stay on this committee more than 
one year. Each student has to appear before his advisor, and 
his advisor talks with him for a certain length of time and tries 
to find out definite facts in regard to him, either directly or 
indirectly. Among the things that the advisor tries to find out 
is something about the student's parents, how many children 
there are in the family, what his father's occupation is, what the 
economic status of the family is, what the schooling of his 
brothers and sisters has been, as well as their occupations. It is 
very interesting to learn that you can tell almost as much about 
the probability of the student's success by finding out what his 
brothers and sisters have done in school as you can by any other 
means. That is, if you find in a family where there are three 
or four children that all of these children have graduated from 
the elementary school two or three years under age, you will be 
very sure that here you have a student who has more than 
ordinary intelligence. I do not know of a case of this sort where 
the brothers and sisters seem to have, been a little brighter, a 
little more capable than the ordinary rank and file in the 
elementary school and in the high school, that has not also 
shown the student himself to have mental ability above the 
average. 

"We ask also when the student graduated from the elemen- 
tary school and high school. Then we ask a good deal about his 
study habits. We try to find out where he studies and when he 
studies, whether he has any regularity about his study or not, 
and about how much he studies and whether he studies with 
efficiency or not. 

I have found out some surprising things in my own per- 
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sonal interviews with students, and one of the most striking is 
this: that apparently the large majority of students do not 
study more than ten of twelve hours a week, and some of the 
brightest students study only about five hours a week. Brown 
University is not a particularly easy institution ; the courses are 
not snap courses altogether, but I have found, if the students 
tell the truth, that some who are making very good records do 
not study more than an hour a day. Then I find, on the other 
hand, some that are working four or five hours a day. There is 
the greatest variety, but the average is only about two hours a 
day. 

The student is asked about his extra-curricula activities, 
what he is doing outside of his ordinary scholastic work, in the 
musical clubs, the literary work, the athletic work, and so on. 
Then he is asked if he has any work that he is required to do in 
order to earn his living. There you find a tremendous variation. 
You find a good many that are doing nothing at all; you find 
some that are working a couple or hours a day, and in some 
instances I have found students who are working eight hours a 
day in order to earn their way through college. 

We try to find out about the student's health; we try to 
get an estimate of his personality, his intelligence, his attitude 
toward college work, and so on. 

On the other side of this card we keep a careful record of 
everything that pertains to the student's work, the grades he 
receives, his intelligence scores, whether he has obtained honors 
in college or not, whether he has done poor work and we get a 
reasonably complete record. 

We also get from the principal of the high school a fairly 
careful estimate of the student. We try to find out his rank in 
the graduating class, the subject that he did his best work in, 
and the subject he did his poorest work in. We try to find out 
whether he was a member of any school organization and 
whether he had any pronounced interests, whether he was a 
leader in worth-while activities, and what are his personal 
qualities. 

In addition to this we offer to the freshman a series of so- 
called orientation lectures. In these lectures we try to get him 
acquainted with the interesting and important things in college. 
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We have lectures on hygiene, on how to study, on certain 
matters in regard to the routine of college work, and so on. 

We are attempting at present to put into the library a 
collection of books, accessible to all the men and women, headed, 
" After College What?" We find that these books are being 
widely read. We are now trying to put into the library set of 
books, ' ' In College What ? ' ' We are planning later on to have 
a set of lectures by the most prominent alumni of Brown, and 
of other institutions as well, and further by men who have not 
graduated from college, in regard to certain important life 
careers. 

In these ways, then, we are trying to get in touch with the 
students and to know them, but the important thing, the great 
thing, is not the psychological tests, it is not the cards that these 
men make out, it is not the reports that we get from the high 
schools, it is not any of these things that have to do with their 
records, although they are important. It is the personal inter- 
view, and unless you get rather extensive personal interviews 
with these young men and get them in such a way that they are 
not formal but reach the heart of the matter, the rest is merely 
machinery. These other things in and of themselves have no 
great use, in my opinion, unless you have the personal inter- 
view. In order to do that you need to spend a great deal of 
time. It cannot be a five-minute or a ten-minute interview; it 
cannot be just one interview; it must be followed up by other 
interviews. It cannot be something that is mechanical ; it has to 
be something that has insight into it, and understanding and 
comprehension. That is the thing that costs the most in time 
and energy and in actual money, yet that is the thing that must 
be done if we are to succeed at all in getting a real insight into 
the men that we are working with. 

I have outlined roughly some of the things that we are try- 
ing to do. 1 would like to call to your attention briefly, in 
closing, some of the facts that have come to my attention 
through interviews and through psychological tests and through 
all of these other means, facts that show why men fail or succeed 
in college. 

In making this analysis I investigated particularly striking 
cases where there was some reason to believe that we did not 
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understand clearly from the records and the interviews why 
this young man was not doing well in college, or, on the other 
hand, why another was succeeding. 

The first reason, is, of course, that there are certain persons 
who enter college who have not sufficient intelligence to do the 
kind of work that is demanded of them. That is quite obvious ; 
they fail; they cannot succeed unless you give them a different 
type of work. They can be dismissed with that one statement : 
they haven't enough innate intelligence to get on with the kind 
of work that is offered in the way in which it is offered. That 
does not mean that they could not get on if the work were 
offered in a somewhat different way, but taking the course as it 
is they fail because they haven't enough real innate ability to 
succeed. 

There are a good many other reasons. Let me mention a 
few. One of the most important reasons, more important than 
a lack of intelligence, in my opinion, for failure in college as 
well as in life, is a serious character defect. I mean by a char- 
acter defect something rather general. I don't mean character 
in any one simple way, but I mean by this what may be called 
determination, persistence, will-to-do, willingness to stand up 
and to strive for something that you feel is worth while. That, 
at least, is one very large expression of character, and possibly 
on the whole it might sum up almost anything that comes under 
the name of character. 

There are a good many men who have intelligence in the 
abstract sense who haven't any determination, who will not 
work, and that is one of the largest causes for failure, as far as 
I have been able to determine. 

Closely connected with a lack of character in this sense of 
the word are certain temperamental defects. I know of a num- 
ber of students who are not doing good work because they go 
up and down; sometimes they will work and sometimes they 
don't feel like working and won't work. They are sometimes 
elated, sometimes depressed. Of course you do find actual cases 
of morbidity and insanity in any large body of college students. 
I am not speaking of that particularly, but I am speaking of a 
temperament that is rather unstable and uncertain, a lack of 
emotional balance. 
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There are many who fail because of outside demands. 
Some of these outside demands are obligations that students 
take on themselves — social demands and demands in connection 
with the extra-curricula activity. There are others that they do 
not willingly assume but have to undertake. There are men, as 
I have already said, who are working many hours a day, who 
have no recreation whatsoever and who simply grind all the 
time. When they try to work they are so fatigued and at such 
a low ebb intellectually that they can't do anything. 

There are many who have very poor habits of study who 
spend a great deal more time on study than would be necessary 
if they had the right habit, — who study at the wrong time, who 
have no consistent way of studying, who have no real common 
sense about it. There are some who fail because of a poor prep- 
aration, but these are not very numerous. 

Quite a number fail or do poor work because of wrong 
ideals in regard to college life, who feel that it is not the right 
thing for them really to do very well in their work, who feel 
that all they need to do and all they should do is to just get 
by. They assume if they do more than that there is something 
wrong. 

I want to read you one or two actual examples to show you 
what I mean: 

Failure due to lack of study. Student G-, class of 1923. 
Graduated from high school at 17 ; doing satisfactory work ; re- 
ceived high scores in intelligence test. College grades far below 
average. His poor record is explained by lack of adaptation 
and application. Studies not more than an hour a day during 
the semester, but crams for examination. Dropped at the end 
of third semester because of poor work. Low grades due to out- 
side distraction. 

Student R, class of 1922. Graduated from high school at 
16. Brother senior in high school at 16; sister junior at 15. 
Father general manager of a grain company. Brown and army 
tests indicate that the student is considerably above the average 
in intelligence. Pays his way through college working eight 
hours a day. Distracted and tired when he tries to study. 
"Work of the first two semesters below average. Last semester 
complete failure. 
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Low attainment due to wrong ideals. Student G, class of 
1922. Family of high mental capacity. Father college pro- 
fessor of ability and distinction. High scores in psychological 
tests. Says he could do much better work if he cared to but 
does not think it worth while. 

Low attainment due to character defect. Student W, class 
of 1923. Graduated from high school slightly below middle 
of class. Brown test and Thorndike test scores excellent. "Work 
has been below average for last two semesters and is growing 
steadily poorer. Spends much time reading romances. "Weak 
and without determination. Studies very little. 

I have collected quite a large number of these cases. One 
type of case that interested me very much was this: I found 
a good many men who are making good records in college but 
who are not doing work anywhere up to their capacity. They 
seem to think it is entirely right if they get fairly high grades 
to let it go at that. They never consider college an opportunity. 
They are surprised when told that they ought to do something 
beyond what is merely demanded of them. 

Let me indicate in conclusion just a few facts that possibly 
will sum up some of the most important parts of this discussion. 

The investigation that I have tried to work out with about 
a hundred students in a detailed way has shown certain clear 
defects that suggest certain remedies. In the first place, it is 
evident that intelligence alone is not a satisfactory indication 
of college achievement. There must be in addition to intelli- 
gence, character, the right sort of temperament, the right sort 
of ideals. At times, too, students are not sized up properly by 
intelligence tests. Tests should be framed that do not penalize 
the slow but accurate thinkers. No student should be judged 
inferior in mental ability until it is definitely ascertained that 
he is not handicapped in his psychological examinations by lin- 
guistic difficulties. It is not fair to exclude a student from 
college on the basis of low psychological scores alone. In some 
instances interesting facts have been discovered in regard to 
college students that have obtained high psychological scores 
and also high academic records. Not infrequently a brilliant 
man is putting little time in his college work. Everything comes 
easy to him and he considers that his work is a task to be accom- 
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plished rather than an opportunity for self-improvement. He 
does no more than the law demands and is content to waste a 
large amount of his time. Unless our colleges as well as our 
lower schools find some means of giving these best students a 
worth-while job to perform they are failing at a critical point 
in the training of the youth of the land, namely in the develop- 
ment of the leader to his highest intellectual and moral capacity. 

It may be said that the use of psychological tests at Brown 
in connection with the examination of students' records, with 
personal interviews and other data, have clearly emphasized 
some of the most important reasons why a man succeeds or 
fails in college. These reasons are: First, his innate intelli- 
gence and leading capacity; character, particularly his earnest- 
ness and will-to-do ; his temperament, particularly his emotional 
stability; his ideals, plans and purposes; his previous training, 
particularly habits of scholarship and study; his outside inter- 
ests and demands. If any of these elements is at fault in a con- 
spicuous degree, success at college is practically impossible. If 
all were present in their proper proportion and relationship, 
no student would experience difficulties in securing a college 
degree in any institution of higher learning in America. 

Dr. Harker (Illinois "Women's College) : I wonder if these 
tests that have been spoken of have been attempted at the be- 
ginning of the summer vacation instead of waiting until the 
actual entrance college and when the student has no recourse. 
I wonder if any attempt ever has been made to hold them, say, 
in June so as to determine who are ready for entrance and who 
are not. 

Mr. Colvin: That is a matter that we have discussed a 
good deal at Brown, and we realize the desirability of it. The 
great difficulty is in giving these tests to an entering class 
widely scattered all over the country. You cannot give them 
the way you give the ordinary entrance examinations. They 
have to be given under personal direction and with a good deal 
of care. Not anybody can administer these tests. It would be 
desirable to give these examinations early but it has not been 
done. The only thing that has been done is that certain of these 
tests have been given to high school seniors at the end of their 
high school course. If under adequate supervision and with 
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adequate persons to administer them, it would seem to me to 
be extremely valuable data for colleges to take into consider- 
ation. 



CHURCH WORK AMONG WOMEN STUDENTS 

Agnes M. Hall 
Department of Religious Education of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church 

May I say first that I conceive the church as a family group 
in almost every department of its work ? Therefore, I hesitated 
to say that I would speak about the church's work among 
women students as separate from men students, because it does 
not seem as though in most of our thought in regard to students 
we should separate them. Yet, just as the church represents the 
whole family of people, so we have to remember that most fam- 
ilies are not very successful merely when they have a father. 
There are many places in every family life where woman, the 
mother of the family, must come in to give counsel and advice. 
Just as we would not think of a student of college age being well 
advised without the counsel of her mother, so I do not believe 
that we as representatives of the church are ever going to meet 
adequately the needs of the daughters of the church until we 
have women workers, and until we begin to think of the special 
problems which are theirs. 

Thus far the churches have thought particularly of the 
work in the state institutions; that is most of the discussion 
thus far, speaking from the point of view of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, has been directed either toward 
the church college or toward the work of co-educational univer- 
sities and colleges. There our primary concern has been that 
of the pastoral care of the students. In most of our state 
universities we have university pastors. In many of our 
churches we have also church clubs or guilds of one sort or 
another. We have certain religious education activities. We 
do more or less for the vocational guidance of our students. 
To just a few things about the work of the church in co-educa- 
tional institutions I would like to call your attention. 

All of you know the way in which most of our campuses 



